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SIDE 1. 


I It’s January 23 and this is an interview between Jeannie Cooper and Harry Zoglio. 
Mr. Zoglio, when and where were you born? 


N: I was born in Lawrence in 1908, August 12. 

I: And when did your parents come here? 

N: My father came here in — about 18 — about 1889 — 1889 he arrived here. 
E And where was he born? 

N: He was born in Italy. 

I; What part? 


N: On the outskirts of Naples, Italy. He was really a peasant, a regular peasant. He 
used to take care of sheep. He was a shepherd. 


I: And how old was he when he came to the United States? 


N: He came here at the age of 12 with his mother and a few other relatives, you 
know. He couldn’t come alone at 12 years old. 


I: And then did he work or? 


N: He worked, yes. He got a job in the mills. He worked in the mills all his life in 
the textile and then a few years he worked — when the mills were going slack — 
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not much business in the mills — he worked on construction for M. J. Mahoney on 
Oakside. It’s on the end of Lawrence Street near the Searles Estate. That’s all 
built by Edward Mahoney and company. He worked there pick and shovel: no 
machinery at the time. You got these hoes and all that — what do you call it, back 
hoe and all that. It was all hand work: pick and shovel. You’d— with a pick 
you’d loosen it and you’d shovel it. They put it in sewerage, gas pipe, gas pipes 
and everything. Worked hard. 

And did — did he learn to speak English? 

He learned with his fellow workers. He never went to school: not one day. 

And how about your mother? When did she come to this country? 

About the same time. About the same year. She had relatives in Rhode Island, 
Providence. There’s a lot of Italians in Providence. As you know one time there 
was a Senator, Pastoli — he was governor before that and so on and so forth. Yah, 
they’re big Italian and they stick together in Providence. 

And did — did she speak English? 

Hardly — no, no. She understood but she couldn’t speak it too well. 

Did she teach you any Italian? 

I learned it, yes — could be — yes — with her. And I learned Italian working with 
Italians in the mill. And I learned Italian with the neighbors, you know. You 
learn that —you learn the Chinese or Japanese. It’s, you know, here and, you 
know, you listen and all that. It isn’t hard. 

So what was your first job? 

First job was in the Washington Mill in September 1922. 

And what did you do? 

I was bobbin setter. Can that hear me? 

Yes, yes. 

Bobbin setter. I don’t want to loud — talk to you loud — bobbin setter and I was 
getting $12.14 — a week’s pay working there. Of course, five days a week. Five 


days a week, yes. 


How many hours was that? 


Well, $12.14. 


And did — tell me about your schooling. Did you — did you — where did you start 
out? 


Well as I said before, I started at the Holy Rosary School in the basement of the 
church. There’s all classrooms and were taught by the nuns. Nuns — it was all 
nuns. And then a year after, I went to the Oliver School in the second — on the 
second grade because it was nearer to home. And we used to have our recess — go 
home for lunch and come back again, like a break: not that you’d take a lunch 
now. You have a cafeteria —no such a thing. You used to go home for a little 
bite or something and then come back. 


Can you tell me about the kids that were in your second grade class. 


We had all types of kids. All wonderful kids. All nationalities. And I used to 
wonder how the teacher could do it. And one of the best teachers in the Oliver 
School that ever lived — she’s dead now at the age over 90. She — she was patient 
with everybody. All the teachers were nice. We had all nice teachers. Like I say, 
it’s 40 pupils was a class compared to what they have now in the class. And they 
say they’re having a hard time. They don’t get enough pay and all that. Not that 
I’m against their wages but think of those teachers at that time. See. 


How old were you when you left school? 

I was 14 when I left day school, yes. Oliver — Oliver School. 

Did you need to go to work to help your family? 

I did, yes, for that reason. And not only that, then you get sick of school after a 
while. At that age, you know. It went to school. I went to work and I was so 
happy to think I was, you know, making money which is $12.14. Of course them 
days you go to the theater, it cost you a nickel and you could get big Necco wafers 
which now cost 40 or 50 cents: you’d get them for a nickel. 

So you worked first as a bobbin setter. 

Bobbin setter. 

And what was your next job? 

Next job was a doffer at the Wood Mill. That was a year and I worked in the 
Washington and another year at the Wood Mill and the strike came on. Then I 


went and IJ got a job in the George E. Kunhardt Mill. 


Tell me about that strike? 


Well the strike was that there was — wanted to cut their wages. I got the thing at 
the library and it just happened to be on that 1931 — the microfilm. They wanted 
to cut 10% wages. Wages were bad enough. They were low enough then, you 
know. So they figured let’s strike. They got some agitators or organizers as they 
called themselves from out the state: some from New York, some from out in the 
mid West — Chicago, I believe. And they called them — they tried to call them 
communists but Lawrence was all — the whole city — 90% Catholic. Where the 
Hell they get communist? That was the mill owners, you know, with the police 
department trying to stir trouble. There’s never — they’re all Catholics. So that 
was their excuse to bring in the National Guard — this is 1912 though — they 
brought the National Guard. They had mounted police and they were crucifying 
people. 


So you think it was sort of the same thing in 1931? 

Exactly, yes. To cut wages. And then calling them communist where they were 
trying to help the working class that wasn’t too smart, see. A lot of them worked 
— they never went to school. They worked in the Wood Mill all their lives — in 
Washington and Pacific. 

So when you left day school at 14, you— you did — 

I went to evening high — evening school — I went to, let’s see. Sixth — I was in the 
sixth grade when I left school to go to work. And I went two years at night school 
in the Oliver and four years at the Lawrence High School, evening — evening. So 
that’s — 


How big were your classes in the high school? 


Classes were — there weren’t too many probably I’d say about 20, 25 — weren’t 
too many. But you didn’t have to go. It wasn’t compulsory. 


And did other people that you worked with want to go to high school? I mean — 


Some did. Some did, oh yah. Some did. Like I say, some came from Methuen. 
They had to pay $10.00 a year because they were from out of town. 


You also mentioned that there was a manual training school. 
Yes, at the Oliver School there was a basement — you can go right back and see it. 
There was your manual training — all carpenter work —if you wanted to take — it 


wasn’t compulsory but it was interesting. 


And was that part of like the day school? 
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Yes, the day school, yes. Probably a couple of hours. From the class you’d go to 
the manual training. The man’s name was Mr. Parland which he’s dead long time 
ago. He was a carpenter and teacher. 


What about girls? Could they take those? 


Girls, I think, they really — I think they had a different class. I’m not so sure. 
They — they took up knitting like sweaters or different things, you know. But 
that’s — as far as that school — as far as the Oliver and high school. Then they had 
the manual — they had another school. They used to call it the Lawrence 
Industrial School at the corner of Common and Franklin Street which is no longer 
there. They got the high rise there now. And they used to have electricians. You 
could learn to be an electrician. You could learn to be a machinist and 
everything. I took up machine and they had a school driver with a different flare, 
you know, wonderful teachers. I’Il never forget them. I think one of the teacher’s 
name was Mr. Elliot — one of them: good teacher. Machine shop. 


What made him a good teacher? 


Because he was — he showed that he was interested in you learning. He’d have a 
— he wasn’t arrogant. You know he was an honest person. 


Could girls go to this school? 


I don’t know if they did go or not. I don’t remember girls ever being there. No I 
don’t think so as far as I could recall. No. Just boys. 


So that you might work four days and go to this vocational school one day a 
week? 


No, no. This here — this industrial school or vocational, as you call it, was 
compulsory. From 14 to 16, you had to go there. Like you say, when did I go 
there? I must have went there during the daytime. 


So anybody that wanted to leave regular day school had to go to this school? 
Yah. The industrial, yah. 


Can you tell me — do you have any memories, any stories about when you were 
working in the mills: any, you know, things between people that happened? 


Well, they used to tell a lot of stories of one another, different things that 
happened. And I’ll never forget it. I saw an awful accident there where this 
young fellow — his name was Anthony Borelli — he was a section hand. They 
promoted him to a second hand: it’s as high as they can go. And he was putting 
on a belt on the spinning room where I was just telling you about -- how fast they 
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were going. And then the efficiency men tried to make them go faster to produce 
work. Well this poor kid lost his arm from his shoulder — took it right off. And 
he’s living. And you know what he got for compensation? I think it was under 
$2,000. They sent him to the textile school. Then he left the state because things 
were starting to — you know — go bad: the textile was starting to go south where 
they had no tax, if any: sometimes very little tax, if any. And he got a job there as 
an overseer — big department. It was an awful accident. 


So after the accident, they said, “Oh, we feel bad and they sent him to textile 
school?” 


Yes. Yes. And then — then — but look at that, I think it was less than $1200 or 
less than $2000 — I think it was $1200 something. Today, Christ, you could sue 
for a million for the loss of one arm but that’s how things were. 


Tell me about the efficiency experts. 


They were college kids looking to see how they could louse up the gosh darn 
mills by speeding up the machinery and produce more. And if things wouldn’t — 
half the time it would break down because, you know, there’s — threads. They 
were only a thread. It could only go so far those threads. These things go faster, 
they make a lot of laps — they call it laps. They’re making more work for the 
employee — people that work there. They weren’t welcomed at all. Nobody liked 
them. Like I say, a lot of college kids. They were there, or something was, I 
don’t know. They took up something. They don’t — efficiency what do they call 
them? And that’s it. And then, of course in the ‘50s they started going — moving 
out of state and then they — we got the electronics here. Wood Mill, you know, 
like you say, it’s Honeywell — all electronics. All it was - was the mills. 


Did you — do you have any memories of people that you worked with when you 
were a kid? Like what did you do when you were a teenager working in the mill? 


There wasn’t a heck of a lot you could do. We used like to go out for one hour — 
lunch hour — 12:00 to 1:00. The whistle would blow or the horns there. It was all 
that stuff and you’d go out, talk one another. We’d go to the store up near the 
bridge, near the Boston and Maine, you know, over railroad — what the hell is it — 
Boston and Maine — where all the freight come in. There was a little store right 
next to it —a little store. It had all kinds of candy, pastry, everything for five 
cents. Beautiful. We would go in there and kill time. And then you’d go back 
and we’re getting bored. After a while I worked six years — it’s a long time in one 
place. It was I didn’t like to be indoors. That’s why when I got the outdoor job 
like the bus, I was happy. I was outdoors, you know, nice. | think it was a big 
difference. And I made money: $6.00 a day at that time, so. 


Yes. So you felt, you know, cooped up? 


I didn’t like it, cooped up, no. 

This was when you were at the Wood Mill? 
The Kunhardt. 

The Kunhardt, I’m sorry. 

The Kunhardt. 


You were only at the Wood Mill for a year. So let’s just — it went — you started at 
the Washington. Then you went to the Wood for a year. 


Wood and then Kunhardt. 

And then Kunhardt for six years? 

That’s right. 

All right and then to the Sutton. 

I think about a year at Sutton’s Mill. 

Okay. 

In North Andover. 

So just tell — so then how did different ethnic groups get along? Did you--? 
Ethnic groups? 

Yes, did you feel different nationalities mix in the mills? 

They had a few fights once in a while. It was over — they’re calling one another 
names, you know. There was no need of it. But as far as like in the city where I 
lived, you’d have arguments now and then amongst one another: either they’d be 
drunk or something went through them, I don’t know. Most young — when they 
were drunk, they were violent, you know. But not like it is today with knives and 
all—no. It was mostly mouth — mouth to mouth. 

What was it — who — who lived in your neighborhood growing up? 

We had an undertaker down stairs. There was a funeral pallor: Pitochelli 
Brothers. And then the rest were all family — four flights: four stories up. We 


used to fly up and fly down. In other words, you’re kids, you know. You didn’t 
realize it but it’s a good thing. I think it was good for your heart at the time, you 
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know. Yes, we had all types there. There was a bakery downstairs too in the rear 
of the building. They used to make bread — Italian bread. It was a good, tasty 
bread. And, of course, most of the things were horse-driven. The baker had a 
horse and wagon, you know. 


This was when you were a boy? 
Yah, yah, yah, yah, yah. The early part of my youth, yah. 
Was — were there mostly other Italian families living in your neighborhood? 


Yes, quite a few. We had — we had the Polish one here, German — all different 
types. But mostly Italians amongst Italians, see. They'd get along better. Then 
another section would be Polish, Lithuanians. And they all got along nice other 
than when they drank they started a little rumpus. But that was minor, you know. 


What were the streets that were in your — made up your neighborhood? 


There were streets — well I would say — well Haverhill was all residential. That 
was where the big mill owners lived — the mill agents, the big shots. Haverhill 
Street was all for the rich. Then you’d have — next to Haverhill you had Oak, 
Elm, Chestnut and Maple: that was all the League of Nations — like I said. One 
end of it — the east end of these three streets were like mostly Italian, Polish and 
so on and so forth. And the west side of Lawrence Street — going west — mostly 
Lebanese, Syrian and a few Italian mixed. But they learned the language too. 
That was really nice. 


So do you remember when - finally — how old were you when you left the mills? 
I was 27. 
And what were you thinking then as you were working? I mean what kind of — 


I was trying to — I was trying to better myself because] still, like I said, I used to 
come out of this school — the Holy Rosary School which is on a street — it got car 
tracks to run the street cars but before your them. I said, “My,” looking at them 
and you know — to me it was like something new, something nice, see. Like you 
see a bum — some people like the railroad — you know steam. So I says, “Ma, I 
want those.” I knew this certain politician. A certain friend of mine knew this 
politician, Carl Woekel. He was a representative — one of the best men in the 
State House that ever lived. So without any money, no graft or whatever you call 
it — money — he said “I don’t want a penny from you. You want the job?” I says, 
“IT do. I wish I...” He says, “I'll get you the job.” So he gave me an application, 
took it to my house as a representative and a politician in them days. He’s dead, 
bless his soul. And I got the job: no trouble because he knew the big shot in 
Boston. Fred Cummings was a big general manager of the Eastern Mass. So 
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that’s how I got on. I enjoyed every bit of it. And I says, “Carl” to the politician. 
I had no money. I just got married. What can I give you? He says, “Nothing.” 
So help me God. Nota penny. And I told all these bus drivers when I got on. 
They said, “How much did you pay him? How much did it cost you?” I said, 
‘Not a penny. I got on with the right person” I says to these guys. They were 
kind of envious, you know. How the hell did you get on? Because my name was 
a different last name. They think he’s a wop. Put it that way. But I ignore that. 
That was ignorant. I just did my job and you saw the results. That’s everything 
in a nutshell. 


Yes. Tell me what were the specials? 


Oh, there’s a lot of them. You could go any place. You’d go to Nantasket Beach. 
You’d go to Salisbury, Hampton, different places. You'd go to —a lot of times — 
many a time we went to the Museum of Science in Boston. That was years ago 
before we — now it’s expensive. It’s a big place. The kids used to love it and I 
used to love it too because I’d go in for nothing. ‘They’d make the bus driver go 
in free instead of 50 cents whatever it was. 


What kids could go on it? What...? 


Second grade, third, fourth and fifth or something like that. More the ones that, 
you know, a little higher up in education. Third, fourth and fifth or something 
like that. Not high school. It was just — high school was just track. We used to 
drive them to different place to practice. That was a different thing. 


So you got to know a lot of the school kids then? 


Oh yes. You learn a lot about kids. Some are so well brought up, mannered. 
And some are so — I hate to say they’re lousy. It’s their bringing up, I think. 
Drunken mother. Drunken father. How the hell do you expect to raise a kid? 
And the kid suffered. Then they’d end up — they’d end up at the training school 
on Marston Street. 


Was that the Essex County School? 

Essex County Training School, yes. They used to call it reform school but it’s a 
training school for kids, you know. And a lot of them come out of there good 
because they were afraid. There were no — a lot of discipline. 

Were you — were you afraid of some of these kids that got sent — 

No. Ohno, no, no, no. I think I knew more or less — their father. They probably 


stole — a small article, they stole something or they broke a window or they were 
absent from school a lot, the truant officer would get the name and address and 
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send them there. They didn’t attend school so they — over there you had to attend 
school. You slept there, too. They had dormitories. Oh yah. 


Well oftentimes were these kids poor kids that -? 


More or less. More or less, yah. Oh everybody was poor in them days. There 
wasn’t anybody rich. But I told you the rich ones lived up on Tower Hill, 
Prospect Hill, like E. Lewis. He had fine clothes. He was doing the scouring 
shop. He lived up on East Haverhill and Ferry Street and built a house up there. 
E. Frank Lewis, yes. He’s done the scouring. He’d scour the wool and then he’d 
sell it to different mills. There’s a lot of them. Some of them lived up on Tower 
Hill like the Murphy’s. They owned the Arlington Trust Company. They lived 
up there. In fact, I worked under Jim Murphy as a second hand in Kunhardt. 
He’d hit the booze a lot. He used to like to drink. 


What was he like to work for? 

He was a nice fellow. But he was more — you know, he did his job or they 
wouldn’t have kept him otherwise. Jim Murphy. He’s the brother of the Murphy 
that owned the Arlington Trust. What a small world. But — and the overseer 
which is the highest up is Albert McLaughlin. He used to — nice fellow. I never 
had any trouble with him. I worked with Italians, Polish, Russians, altogether. 
No arguments. 

Did everybody speak English? 

Yes, but broken. Mostly broken. But you’d understand them. 

Did the — no one taught it, set up classes to teach English? 

No, no, no. They didn’t give it. All — you produced your work or you made the 
woolen yarn. You had it on your own. A good thing I didn’t care for textile any 
way. You're being cooped up. I— the job I wanted was being outdoors on a bus, 
see. I figured I’d be my own boss because I got the job right. It was like — the 
thing I’1l show you — the pamphlet I got. 

Yes, yes. Yes, well it’s — 

I enjoyed it. 

It says here that — that they call you “velvet touch with the brake.” 

That’s right. Exactly. 


And they said that you can stop an MBTA bus with a child standing in the aisle 
and the kid won’t budge in it. 
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Right, right. It’s true. 


And it goes on to say that you traveled — you would have traveled enough to circle 
the earth’s equator more than 54 times, enough miles to have completed about 
three round trips to the moon. 


That’s right. That’s true. I calculated all that. 

And not one accident. 

Not one chargeable accident. 

Not one chargeable accident. So that’s — that’s really — that’s quite a record. 


I got a couple more of them at home. If you want to keep it, it‘s up to you people, 
if it does any good but I don’t know. 


We’d love to have it. Yes. 
That’s why I’m against seatbelts. Who needs seatbelts? 


Yes, let’s save that for when we finish the interview. So I just wanted to ask you 
just a few more questions. If there’s any memories that stand out for you about 
being — being a teenager and going to working in the day and going to school in 
the evening. What did that feel like? Can you describe an average day? What 
would it be like to be 14 and doing — 


It wasn’t bad. It wasn’t too bad. We had a bunch of fellows together, good guys, 
you know, no croaks or drunks or anything. And we'd meet in the pool room 
sometimes shooting pool for a nickel. Or we’d go to the theaters on Broadway. 
We had four theaters there in a row and one across the street, five, Victoria. And 
you’d go to the theater, a nickel or dime — whatever it was then —I think it was a 
nickel. Sometimes we’d go on Essex Street. We'd go and stop in one of these 
Waldorf Restaurants: toast, coffee — 10 cents. Doughnuts. 


Take me — take me through an average day. When you were 14, what time did 
you get up in the morning do you think? 


About 6:00. I started about 7:00 in the shower — give yourself an hour. 
And now what time did you have to be at the Washington Mill? 


I think it was 7:00. They'd have bells there. A gong or the horn. They had a big 
horn: they had a steam horn. Yeah. 
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And then you’d go to — to your frames, right? 


Yes, the machine — the frame — whatever you call them, yah, a frame, yah. And 
we’d do the work. The same routine. We’re getting paid for it. It wasn’t like 
being in jail. Gees, we’re getting a week’s pay and go home at night. The rest of 
the day was for yourself. 


And then — how long a break did you have? You had? 


One hour. 12:00 to 1:00. The longer ring, you know, the horn will blow because 
it was blown by steam. They had steam. They had to run the engines. And then 
they had water wheels too. And Kunhardt had a water wheel. I was down and I’d 
see it. The engineers showed me — how that came. The water come from the 
canal gushing down through pipes probably 14 inches. They had a — like a fan — 
or whatever the hell they’d call it — and it turned the generators. And it’d make 
their electricity. Then it had steam besides, too, in case that went on the blink, 
you know. Oh yah. 


And then what time would you go home at night? 


It was 5:00; I think it was, yah. From the shop, from the shop. You couldn’t hang 
around late at night on the street because the cops wouldn’t allow it. 


And then you’d go to school at night — in the evening? 
Oh yeah, after work yah. 
What time would you have to be at school? 


Oh, I think it was about 6:30, I think. Roughly 6:30, 7:00, 8:30. Yah, it was 
about that. Yah, Lawrence Evening High. Same building. 


And how long did that last? 

Four years. 

Like on the evening? 

Oh, two hours — two and a half hours — something like that. It wasn’t too long. O 
course teachers were working at that time overtime. See they were regular day 
school teachers and they were putting in a couple of hour’s overtime which meant 
it was better for them too. Make more money. 


So everybody was work — you know, going a full — full, full day. 


Yeah, oh yeah. 
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And, let’s see, when you were at the Oliver School, did you — what — what would 
happen if you spoke out of turn? 


The teacher would give you a warning or say something to the principal. They 
just barely (hands hitting) you know to your — but you wouldn’t feel it — or your 
hand or something because they were too good a man to hit anybody. Excuse me. 
Mr. Sullivan was the master of the Oliver School — a wonderful person. He’d 
have the record of who got the twig. It’s just kind of degrading when you have to 
go down to him. They’d think what kind of dumbbell are you, you know. But 
you have to have discipline. Nothing like today. Today I’m afraid of even going 
to the cafeteria there. They have so many fights there. They’ve knives. Oh. 
You’re not safe in there, in the cafeteria. There’s something wrong. If I was the 
Mayor, I hope I —I’d have them all segregated. Different schools like they do 
down south. In a way. Of course, they don’t seem to get along together. They 
don’t click. 


Yes, I guess it’s complicated. 


It is a hard problem. Or else discipline them. Give them back the old reform 
school on Marston Street. Open that up. Get rid of these other guys. Who’s over 
there now: all these big shots. There for rehabilitation. Drunks. Former drunks. 
What the hell put them there for? Put them out in the woods. Middleton — where 
it was before. And put the kids over there. The bad kids and spank them if they 
have to. See. I think they should have better systems in the schools. Otherwise 
you’d have trouble. Fights. They carry knives there. They carry them on the 
outside to show you. In other words, don’t bother me, you know. Oh. 


So most people thought that the Training — Essex County Training School was a— 


Was a good thing, was a blessing. That’s what they need. Instead of jails. Bars, 
put them there. Then if they escape, put them in a regular jail. It’s easy to get out 
of there. There’s no fence or anything there. It’s just - you know, given them an 
idea what it is. The Essex County? Near the old city dump. 


Yes, you said before that sometimes it was a case of like a mother had too many 
kids and — 


No, no, no. We had — one of the best families — I got their folder at home. 
Photostatic, not like that. Fourteen kids they’re the largest family. There’s not 
one of them has any black mark against them. 


END OF SIDE. 
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- at the time. So he still did a good job and part-time he worked in the mill at 
night. You know, good man. So, no, it isn’t necessarily the large family. Some 
of them get along nice. We had some of the nicest people brought up on 
Arlington Street. A Probate Judge — Albert Pettoruto. He has retired. He lived 
on — brought up on Arlington Street. Today they call it the ghetto or something. 
No good kids. Dr. Zanfagna, one of the nicest — but he lived on Arlington Street. 
Zanini — Dr. Zanini. I can name about over a dozen — they all have good jobs, 
good education. One went to Northeastern University: he come from a large 
family, too. But the mother worked so she could educate them. Get that extra 
money towards his Northeastern College. No, I wouldn’t necessarily — if you 
came from a large family, no. It’s the heads. It’s the head of the family yah. 


Let’s see. I think we ought to close for now. 
Do you want me to come some other time, I’ll finish? All right? 
Yeah, yeah. 


Because I want to go down to the drug store and get some prescriptions, see. Like 
the drug store down here, Birches on 114. 


Okay. Thanks so much. 


Okay. You’re welcome. 


END OF SIDE TWO. 


